HENRY  IRVING.
The most accomplished of French comedians is Coquelin aint, an extraordinary performer, from the versatility and even classical character of his talents. This gifted man, who never appears without imparting intellectual enjoyment of the highest kind, seems to have always been attracted to the English actor ; though exhibiting his feelings in an oddly mixed fashion, compounded of admiration and hostility. Analysis of the workings of character is the most entertaining of pastimes, and is, of course, the foundation of theatrical enjoyment ; and the public has much relished the controversies between two such eminent personages. In 1886 Coquelin, during a supper at Mrs. Mackay's, was invited in a very flattering way by the Prince of Wales to play in London under Mr. Mayer. At this time, in obedience to the very natural " form and pressure" of gain which was beginning to dissolve the great company of the French Comedy, he had begun to " star it," as it is called, in the various capitals of Europe, and having found himself appreciated in London at private houses, as well as on the stage, he seems to have nourished a feeling that he was contending for the suffrages of the public with the English actor! Not
about its leafy lanes, and a return in the evening to the club, where the host gave a banquet, at which speeches in French and English were delivered. The interesting strangers took away with them the lasting impression that he was "truly a sympathetic personage, with a great deal of French grace and bonhomie in his nature." three others of the corps. Of the party were also my friend Mr. Walter Pollock, with his genial, well-cultured father, the late Sir Frederick; Campbell Clarke, French correspondent to the Daily Telegraph, and some other litterateurs. There was the drive down to the inviting little town, with a lunch at the old Inn, some wanderings a large party in the orchestra, including several ladies. A very beautiful bevy was the party given by Miss Hattie Fox, daughter of George S. Fox, which numbered thirty-five. They all had seats in the orchestra circle. Some of the most fashionable people had to be content with seats up-stairs, and there was one party of young ladies in the family circle who were in full dress and went direct in carriages at the close of the performance to the dancing class. Altogether, such a notable and brilliant first-night audience has not been seen in the Opera House for many years." 'ovation,' as it  is called, which greeted the ,                            veteran as he presented himself in a small character. flat surface ; they diminish   ;
